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ABSTRACT _ ^ 

A study was ^conducted to. explore the evolution of 
career education concepts and its applicatipn to the bilingual 
population* The literature search reviewed theory as well as research 
papers^ survey Sr other literature searches, program descriptiQns.r and 
state vocational/career education plans. Agencies which produqe 
literature and other career education support of bilingual families 
and their childre^n were also reviewed. The findings were synthesized 
to identify programmatic reguirements and to establish directions for. 
national and state planning efforts. Among the findings are these: 
(1) language is a Critical factor in planning specific career , 
education prog'rams fot' bilingual persons; (2) children of bilingual 
families, where two languages are critical for survival, demonstrate 
distinctive, more adult, social maturity; (3) the school system 4pses 
its "holding power" on bilingual children during the seventh thirob^fdr. 
ninth grades; (U) career-related materials in bilingual< format a^e 
virtually non-existent ; and (5)^ state and local planning of career 
and vocational education, bilingual education, and jnigrant, education 
have not been coordinated.^ One of the four ma jor ^recommendatipns 
suggest^ tl^at bilingual career awareness materials (K-6) and 
biling^ual career exploration materials (K-7) be developed 
concurrently in terms of career education concept development, 
languages appropijiate for student and/or parents, and the environment 
of the bilingual family. (PM) ' 
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FOREWORD 



The Educational Resources Informatiori Center on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) and The' Educational Resources In-, 
formation- Center on Rurjal Education and Small Schools (ERIC7CRESS)^^ 
are two^ of the sixteen clearinghouses in a nationwide information 
system that i^ funded by the National Institute of Education. . One 
of the ^functions of these clearinghouses is to interpret the litier- 
ature that is entered in the ERFG data base in these fields. This 
paper .should be of particular interest to teacher educators, coun- 
selor educators, researchers arid curriculum developers working in 
the area of bilingual, education. - '\- : 

The profession is^indebted to Edwin Rios and William Hansen for , 
their scholarship in the preparation of this paper. Recognition 
also is due Muriel Saville-Trodke, Georgetown University; Aurea 
Rodriguez, Northeast Center for Curriculum Develofmient in New York 
City; Ernest Perez, Texas State Education Agency; and Carol Minugh, 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education • for their 
critical review of the manuscript prior to its final revision and 
publication. Robert Bhaerman, Assistant Director for Career 
Education at the ERIC Clearinghouse, on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, supervised the publication's development and assisted in ' 
the editing of the manuscript. ' Ruth Gordon of the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education- conducted the computer search^ 
and Anne Gilmore typed the final draft. 
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ABSTRACT 



A study was conduct ec^ to explore the evolution of career education 
concepts and its application to the bilingual population. The. 
literature search reviewed theory as well as research papers, sur- 
veys, other literature searches, program descriptions, and state 
vocational/career education plans. Agencies which product litera- 
ture and other career education support of bilingual fama,lle^ . and 
their children were also reviewed. The findings were synthesized' 
to identify prograininatic requirements and to establish directions 
for national and state planYiing efforts. ^ Among the findings are 
these: (1) language is a critical factor in planning specific 
career education programs for bilingual persons; (2) children o£ 
bilingual families, where two languages are critical far survival, 
demonstrate distinctive, more adult, social maturity; (3) the 
school system loses its "holding plower" on bilingual children 
during the seventh through ninth gi?ades; (4) career-related materi- 
als in bilingual format are virtually non-existent; and (5) 'state 
and local planning of career and vocational education",* bilingual 
education, and migrant education have not been coordinated. One 
of. the four major recommendations suggests that bilingual career 
awareness materials CK-6) and bilingual career exploratipn materi- 
als CK-7) be developed concurrently in terms of career education 
concept development, languages appropriate for student and/or par- 
e^ts, and 'the environment of the bilingual family. (BM) 

DESCRIPTORS *Bi lingual Education ; *Bilingual Students; *Career 
Education; *Program Planning; *Student Needs; ^Vocational Deve^lpp- 
ment; Career AWareness; Career Exploration; Educational Coordina- 
tion; Educational Experience; Instructional Materials; Migrant Ed- 
ucation; Non-English Speaking; Program Descriptions ; Program Evalu 
ation; 'Second Language Learning; Student Characteristics; Vocation 
al Education; Vocational Maturity . " • '^s^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Career and vocational develppmeTtt have definitions that are precise 
as well as tailored specifically\ to meet the requirements of bur 
scKool systems. However, .if we were one of the twenty- five million 
people in this country having a substantial .dependency oh a langua:ge 
other^than English, and on jobs that preclude our children>'s attend-* 
ii}g one school ori a prolonged and regular basis > would the definition 
then have meaning and would' w_e be able to relate them to our school 
systems? ^ \ ' ' >: 

Consider, for example, oijhr association of ideas and concepts in/ 
education. To us^ "career awareness" relates to kindergarten"* 
tbrjE)ugh sixth grade and /'career exploration" to' grades seven through 
ten. Skill development is an activity associated with high school. 
On a day-to-day basis, we are comfortable with general statements 
regarding career. and vocational development since they are easily: 
handled in conversations with peers. 

Compare, on the other hand, the dilemma of non-English-speaking mi- 
grant" parents . The family's concept of time and space is different 
from that of a static family.. This affects learning patterns of 
migrant children. Before they enter school these children think 
in terms of seasons. Many have traveled thousands of "miles/ 
Children of a settled English-speakinfe family , on the^ other h^nd^, 
think in terms of a few miles and of what they are going to- do this 
afternoon. , 

Socifilly, migrant children frequently are more, mature than thos'e in 
a settled family,. The survival requirements of a family that has 
few, if any, associations with larger social groupings, such as 
neighborhoods, demand that the children become "young adults" very 
early in life. ' ^ . ' . 

The migrant family' s close proximity to the physical labor: associ- 
ated with agriculture colors the limited or non-English-speaking 



migrant child's perception of the world of work.. As the children 
are physically able, generally at the junior high school age, they 
are attracted to the money offered by agriculture. This is a 
pormal attraction, not alone because of what the money will buy, 
but attractive because their perception is in harmony with what 
they see adults doing. ; 

Limited or non-English- speaking migrant children frequently leave 
school without being aware of carepr .ppssibilities or having ex-~~^^^\ 
plored alternatives beyond' those seen by their family and, certainly 
at the' junior high school level, without developed skills. This 
pattern continues to affect them long after the family begins any 
prpce35 of "settling out" ^of the migrant stream. ' ; 

For these and other children bf limited or non-English-speaking 
families encountering problems in adjusting to mainstream America, 
the school systems must ackndwledge world of work requirements at - 
lower grade levels. For the "holding power" of the schools to 
improve, they have to present information on which choices are_ 
made before the world of work bargains for unskilled labor. Choice 
is made before the fact — not after. 

T6 preclude" misunderstanding, it should be stated that the terms 
"bilingual" and "minprity" are not synonymous with "disadvantaged.? 
The latter denotes educational , economic and other. factors which 
inhibit individuals depending on tjie social setting in which they 
find themselves and their ability to cope with the world of work 
requirements in that setting. 

/Bilingual persons, wh,et her or not they are migrants, have the ad- 
vantage of speaking more- than one language. A bilingual person 
is "doubly powerful" in terms of communication. ' Because* of lan- 

' guage, one moves between cultures an<i may acquire, concepts matkedly 
different from others within the environment in w^ich one lives and 
works. Bilingual children may be found "'different", by their teach- 
ers but are not necessarily disadvantaged. "Advantag^"! or "dis- 
advantaged" becomes terminology to describe the personkl frame of 
reference of those who do not understand the characteristics of 
bilingual, children. 

At a 1973 national 'conference helfd under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education (USOEy^and ,co-spbnsored by the 
Council ^of Chief State School Officers, the implications of career 
educatipn for minorities was examined in "depth. 1 As a result of 
many persons ' efforts which began" at this conference, a resolution 
rega,r4ing the implication- of career education and career/ develop- 



ment for minorities was aHopted. This seminal resolution identi- 
fied a bilingual relationship with career education and develop- 
ment -in the following manner. They cannot he complete: without : 

• bilingual and bicfultural development, - . 

* elimination .of tracking and its related, fears, 
. career' education meeting the test (upon) job placement^ 

The participants who were instrumental in establishing this re- 
lationship voiced a concern for the implications of career educa- 
tion and career -development for minorities. At this point, they 
joined other educators in asking the United States Office of. Edu- 
cation to state explicitly what it believed career education, 
specifically, to be. . 

The USOE responded lyith^ a series of six actions, summarized below: 

' ■■ ^ ' ■ 

1. USOE prepared a "Dxaft Document" based on the work of national 
scholars and practitioners (career education experts) , entitled 
An Introduction to. Career Education , it accompanied this 
"Draft Document" with: a Guide. 

2. USOE distributed its "Draft Document" and Study Guide to 27S 
expert career practitioners who had been invited to attend 
twenty "mini-^conferences" sponsored- by the USOE in the summer of 
1974; forty state department of education personnel who had 
attended the National Conference for the Coordinators of 
Career Education in April 1974 in Dallas; and twenty-five 
national leaders who attended' either the "'Conceptualizers' 
Conference" or the "'Philosophers' Conference," both of which 
were sponsored by the USOE during early summer 1974. 

3. It compiled the responses of individuals to the "Draft Ddcu- / 
ment" and the Stujdy Guide in order to develop a consensus 
statement whi^ch would represent, as nearly as possible, con- 
ceptual agreements on career education which had evolved since 
1971: ' . 

4. It published An Introduction to Career Education: A Policy 
Paper of the U.S. Office of Education^ ^ whici| described, the 
United States Office of Education's interpretation of the 
Department of Heal^th, Education and Welfare policy on career ' 
education. ^' 

5. It provided participants attending the Natipnal Career Educa- 
tion Confenence in Racine, Wisconsin in October 1974 with an 



opportunity to examine some q£ the' over-promise and under^ " 
delivery of career education for minority and low- income 
studgints . - ' . 

6. It' conducted two "mini-conferences'' for minorities on November 
21-22, 1975- ^d March 19, 1976 at the National Renter for Re- 
search' in Vocational Education at The Ohia State University. 
The participants were provided opportunities to express impor- 
tant viewpoints, to raise issues about career education for 
minorities, tQ react to the Office of Education's position 
paper. Career Education and Minorittes y and -to suggest organi- 
zations for validation conferences on career education for . 
minorities. 3 

This pa^per explores the evolution of the concepts of career and 
vocational developnjient as they apply to the bilingual portion of 
our population. Consideration is given to agencies which program- 
matically support bilingual families and their children. Note is 
taken of the quality of the materials and the performance of the 
agencies. The paper concludes with the results of this assessment 
It also provides recommendations for further development of ob- 
jectives in this area. . ^^^ .^ 



BACKGROUND 



There, are in this country 25,347,000 persons who speak a language 
other than English as their "first language." This constitutes 
thirteen percent of our population. Some ten major language 
groups have. been identified by the National Center for Education 
Statistics as comprising eighty percent of this second- language 
group. 

Table !• Household Languages of the Population^ ' 



Language Spoken Totarl Population Four Years and Older 

in Household -July 1975- 

' \ 

, TOTAL - 196,796,000 

English only ' 167,665,000 
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Table 1 — (continued) 





Language Spoken 
in Hou3,ehold 




Total Population Four Years and Older 
-July 1975- 



Non-English language as 
usual or second language 

^"^patTish 

Frenoh 

German 

Greek ^ • 

Italian - 

Portuguese 

Chinese / 

Filipino^ 

Japanese 
. Korean 

Other 

Not reported ^ .:3,786,0Q0 



Spanish speakers are a great portion of the non-English-speaking' 
population (thirty-nine percent). Italian, German, and French 
speakers are each a significant sized group also (roughly ten 
percent each). . Unreported are the language groups of native 
Ameficans. 

Table 2. below reflects the extent of this cpuntry's spsken lan- 
guages. However, Spanish and EnglisK are the most conraionly used 
languages in public school instruction. 

The term "bilingual" is commonly used to describe those who speak 
a language other than English as well as those who speak a second 
language in addition. This is a convention rather than a descrip- 
tion. Of the twenty- five million , who are bilingual, it is estimated 
that eight to ten million are "dysfunctional" in both the primary 
language arid in English, that is, the individual does not have ade- 
quate communication skills (readings speaking, writing, listening) 
to be considered "functional." This group is obviously "handicapped 
'in terms of education and employment. ' ^ 



25,347,000 



9,904 
2,259 
2,269 
488 
2,836 
349 
534 
37Z 
524 
246 
5,559 



,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 



Table 2. "A Babel of Tongues"5 



i. 



In addition to English and Spanish, these languages are used for 
teaching in federally sponsored programs— 



American Indian ; Apache, Athabas- 
can, Cahuilla, Cherokee^ Choctaw, 
Cree/Crow, Eetaponkee, Havasupai, 
Hopi, Hualapai, Keresian, Kiowa, 
Lacota (Sioux), Mde vya kan pon, 
MescalerO'Apiache, MIccosukee- 
Seminole, ■ Mohawk, Navajo, 
Ndrthern Cheyenne, Papago, 
Passamaquoddy, Piaute, Pima, 
Seminole-Creek, Tewa,- Ute 
Arabic 
Armenian 
Cambodian 
Chinese 

Eskimo; Aleut, Central Yupik, 
Gwich'in, Inupiaq, Siberian Yupik, 



Sugpiaq, Upper Kuskokwin, Upper 

Tanana, Yupik* 

Fillipino-llocano ; Tagalog 

French ; French Canadian, Haitian 

German ; Pennsylvania Dutch 

Greek * 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Microneiian : Carolinian, Chamor- 
ro, Kusaian, Marshal fese, Palauan, 
Ponapdian, Trukese, Ulithian, Wo- 
leian, Yapese 
Polish 

Vietnamese 



Reprinted from (^S. News & Wor/d Report, March 6, 1978. 
Copyright 1978 U.S. News & World Report, Inc. 



Table 3. Language Usage in the United States^ 



Population 

4 years and over. 

In thousands 

196,796 



52,742 
9,84B 
1,919 

21,373 

110,917 



Ethnic 
origin 

Total 



F 3% 



13% 



Selected 
European 



Spanish 



^:2%S|:::::iS 



Selected 
Asian 



Black 



Other 



2% 



7% 



15% 



20 



85% 



::-31%::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::w^^^ 



75% 



Individual language usually spoken 
V////A Other than English 
t ::::v:i . Enfllish 



— 1 — 
40 



— I — 
60 



— J— 
80. 



— I 
100 



Percent in hous|holds with a household language other than English 



Success in school traditionally is predicated on one* 6 ability to 
communicate. Massive efforts have been undertaken to m'ake class- 
rooms conducive to learning regardless of the primary language of 
the student. (For example, note ESEA Title VII programs. ) 

However, the effects of non-English hom^ language usage can be 
seen in English-oriented schools by examining school-age students 
by ethnic origin who' fall below grade Jevel.' The pattern of 
functioning below grade level begins in the .primary grades and 
continues into high school, with an ever increasing disparity of 
academic achievement between the English- speaking and the limited 
or non-English-speaking group. ^ 



' Table 4. 'Students Below Grade. Level , By Household Language^ 









Percent of students two 




grades below grade level 7 




appropriate to age . . 




40- 










Spanish 






All Non-English 


30- 






20- 

r 




. ■ ' . ' ' 






- English ' 


10- 








1 "TT— ~ 




0- 




— ^ ' * 


1stto4ih ethtoSth 


9th to 12th 




Grade level in 1974-75 











Children who speak Spanish in the home are most likely to demon- 
strate inadequate command of , the English language in school. 
Children from selected families, that speak Asian languages demon- 
strate" similar patterns. Other language groups demonstrate singu- 
lar patterns between the extremes projected for Spanish and English. 
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Table 5, Students Below Grade Level , By Ethnic Origin^ 



Ethnic Origin 



;rotai 



- Grades One to Twelve 



Total Enrolled , Percent 

Enrolled' Below Enrolled 

Below 



^1 



Total^ . . .. . . , ' . / . . 36,077,000 5,540,000 15 

Selected Europeans*. / . . . , . 6,324,000 602,000 10 . 

Spanish** ...... . , . . . 3,067,000 581,000 ^9 

Selected Asian**** ........ 414.000 58.000 14 

•• ' ■ ■- . ■ '■' ■ ■' ■ ^ 

Black . . . . . . c. . . 12,354,000 1,196,000 10 

• ■ ■ J ■ ■ ■ . • ■ \ . _ , 

Other . . . •. . . . . ;, . . . 29,345,000 ^^3, 017, 000 10 

Don't know/no' answer . . s .... 572,000 , 101,000 18 

• I . ' ... • - 

■ — ■ ■ 7r \ V ■ Ll^ 

* German, Italian^ English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, French, 
^Pol*sh, Russian, Greek, Portuguese. / • 

** Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, Mexicano,- Puerto Ricah, 
^ Cuban,* Central/South American, Other Spanish. / 

*** Chinese, Filipino, ' Japanese, Korean, . 

The ultimate Result for these students is increased failure in 
s'chool and dropping out. Dropout rate is estimated by the National 
Center for ^Educational Statistics to be some ten percent of the 
school population; for non-Engli.sh-speaking students, this jumps to. 
thirty-ei'^ht percent. , / . 

In specific subgroups, the dropout rate is even more dr^)atic\ » Foxf/ 
example, Randall estimated that only /(ne -percent of tfe/ high school-; 
age agrio^iltural migrant farm laborers 'graduate from high sc%ol.;-V^: . 
He indicated that' the dramatic decline^ of migrant school 'attendance 
begins in grfade seyen. By ninth grade.* only eleven perceiit of the 
migrant students are attending school,^ 
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Table 5. High School Dropouts, Fourteen to Twenty-five Years Old, ' 
ByLanguage Characteristics 10 ' . / 



PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD WHERE 
txxxxxa pnly English is spoken^ 
A language other than English is spoken and who usually speak 

li'i'i'i'i'i'i^'Z'i English^ , , 

^ : , Language other than English • 



All persons; 14 to 25 years old 

Number, 
In thousands 

46,206.14 



To||il Population 



10% 




38% 



Perqent not enjrplled ih^schopl in 1974-75 With less tijah 4 years of high school 



20 



30 



50 



Persons of Spanish origin; 
1^ to 25 years old 

Number, 
in. thousands 



i • 



{Population of Spanish Origin 




45% 



Percent not enrolled in school in 1974-75 with less than 4 years of high school 



"a- 



ERIC 



In a- rear sense, non-English speakers are at a severe, disadvantage 
in preparation for a role as a funrtional citizen because -their 
social -and employment roles are extremely limited, ^ * . . 

Generally, the labor force ;h4s developed a trend characterized by . ;. . 
a steadily increasing educational attainment. The Department of ; ^ 
Labor (DOL) attributes this Increase to_rising^ standards of living; ^\ 
compulsory school attendance laws, and the demands of job training/ 
The increase is : in sharp contrast with' the plight of , tbe limited or\ 
non-English-speaking person. The DOL cited the tendency for limited' 
and non-English speakers to end up in entry level skill occupations 
where employment is irregulSjr and salaries low.H ' V . 

• ' ■ . - ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ ^ • ■ ' - . ■ •• 

Non-English and limited-English-speaking persons generally have been 
clustered in urban areas. For example, concentrations of Cuban 
Americans are found in Miami, a l^rge Puerto Rican community in and 
near New^ York, and "Mexican Americans /in the Southwest, particularly 
in greater Los Angeles. / . - 



Rural populations also are seen as significant in number in a recent 
DOL Occupation Projectij)n repprt. Farm labor groups were found to 
be home based in. Florida, Texas ^nd/ California, moving into northern 
states in three distinct "streams" /during the growing and harvesting 
seasons. This group numbered ^5, 048, 000 in 1975 and was primarily 
of 'Spanish/Hispanic descent. 12 ; " _ ' - 



The limited or non-English-speaking population is increasing and * 
may be expected. to continue to grow in the immediate future. Dafa 
indicated potential citizens entering this country numbered 394 -861 • 
in 1974 and grew to 402,000 in 1977.. The most impacted 'states have 
■ D^^^nor Pl°^-ida, California, .Texas, Pennsylvania, /and Illinois, 

By 1980 It 15 anticipated that minority groups will comprise '17.4 
1975^13 school-age population as compared to 16, 2 percent in 

Much of the current lit er^ature on bili?igualism focuses on the Ameri- 
can^of Spanish origin- -that is, one of twenty Americans. More than 
eighty percent of Spanish-origin population livg in households 
where Spanish is spoken as the "usual" or "second" household lan- 
guage. About forty percent of the population speaks Spanish as its 
own "usual- individual" language. 

Spanish is the language background of about half of the school-age 
population that has a non-English background. Consej^uently, much 
of the research includes the Spanish- language grbup as the target 
population. This paper, therefore, deliberately includes examples 
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from t-he range of language subgroups that have been categorized - 
vinder the term "bilingual" by various public agencies. 

The generalization? presented have been measured against a setting 
o£ several' bilingiial/bicultural groups.- It should be noted that 
surveys conducted ^ under mandates of Public Law 94-311 distribute ' 
data by ethnic- and language minority gfouf)s. However, several 
agencies present data as "Total Population, Black, Spanish Origin, 
and Other." * . ^ 




There is a disturbing dearth of information available which ade- 
quately describes limited or non-English-speaking persons in terms 
of their unique needs. Isolated studies in seemingly unrelated 
fields focus on language and culture as unique concerns. Sometimes 
the studies were associated with geographic dislocation and/or mi- 
grancy. However, the' unique needs of thfe limited or non-English- 
speaking person confronted with a lifelong requirement to survive 
in an English-speaking world are overlooked. The co-authors of 
this paper, undertook four basic tasks : 

1. To' conduct an ERIC search to determine current litera-. 
ture available, 

2. To review periodicals and reports to examine the scope 
of the current research, 

3. To review a sample of state plans for both career and ^ 
vocational education, arid 

4. To synthesize the findings and to recommend directions 
that national and state planning efforts might tak^. 

The ERip search included a review of the output of several data 
banks: ERIC, Abstracts of Instructional Materials/Abstracts of 
Researc|i Materials (AIM/ ARM), Dissertation Abstracts, * Sociological 
Abstracts, Language and Language Behavior Abstracts, and National 
Technical Inf6rma.tion Science (NTIS) Abstracts. A wide range of 
descriptors was employed. These included the topics of bilingual, 
English,, Spanish- speaking (and other language groups), ethnic 
groups, migrant, ^ native Anj^rican, career, guidance, training, occu- 



ERIC 



pational aspiration, occupational choice, adults and adalt training, 
ipetifaining. Vocational counseling, vocational development, non- 
English-speaking, career planning, 'labor, job cor;^s, and training. / 
■ ■ ' . ' . . ' * * • . • , ♦ \ : ■■ 

One hundred eighty- four abstracts were . isolated a/id seventy-eight ' 
We!r^ applicable for further review. These had >^istinct links tq ' 
language and/or career programs. It^^ interesting to ndt^ that 
-thirty-seven of these' sources were pi^ducts-^f ,one USOE study: the. ^ 
Educational Factors, Inc. project dealing with career education ma- 
terials for Spanish-speaking' migrant ^children. The abstracts fell • • 
into three broad categories: theory ^and/or research papers, surveys 
and literature searches, and operational descriptions of programs. 

OVERVIEW OF PROJECTS / . ^ ; ' 

Seven studies were isolated which provided a"~sytithesis of existing • 
research or program descriptions. The Kirschner Associates!^ re- 
views of adult bilingual vocational training programs -provided much 
of the basic information. Bilingual programs at the adult level 
.were' found to exhibit the same fragmentation as found in the field 
of elementary education. Considerable attention has been given to 
ameliorating the nieeds^of specific, localized populations, but over- 
all patterns of .career development could not be found. These materi- 
als also provided an excellent format for monitori-ng and updating , 
programmatic information". , ^ • 

Research and theory papers were limited to ten documents which ranged 
from conference speeches to detailed analyses. Salazar arid C^hristiansen 
provided an analysis of attitude^^ of educators toward bilingual voca- 
tional education programs. The paper offered, a functional model for 
describing the use of language in the vocational educational program 
in Texas. ^ Pre-vo.cational and vocational skills are introduced in 
Spanish; immediate development of the concepts in English is intro- 
duced. English is introduced increasingly un1;il the student is able 
to function in world-o£-work-related activities from an English^ base. 
This appears to describe the pattern of language development of a . 
number of vocationally oriented programs. The Salazar and Christiansen 
(1976) pattern is illustrated below: ^ 
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Table 7. Language -Development Patternl6 



Vocational Instruction Continuum 
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Vocational Instruction • 




in 




English 


Vocational Instruction^^ ^^..^^ 




in 




Spanish 








Increased competency in English- 









O 



1 



O 
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The review of the ten documents indicated a lack of focus, on basic 
research questions regarding career development and the bilingual 
person. The literature lacks the depth fxom which projections of 
needsi and program decisions can be made. It would seem most im- 
portant to be able to generalize about language use when applji^ed 
to career educlation, the relationship of culture and language to ' .>^ 
the acquisition of language, and the relative function of both pri- 
mary and secondary languages in the role of agencies, e.g., 
•schools This type of information currently is limited. Kirschnel* 
affirmed the lack of discussing adult bilingual vocational programs 

Twenty-four entries were isolated which described programs in / 
operation through various public agencies. Whether it was the 
Hostos Community College bilingual health science program in the 
South Bronx or the Department of Labor's career system for farm 
laborers in Fresno, ' the data entries offered examples of programs 
v{ith a common, discrete population in mind--a non-English-dominant 
group. The .studies were generally reported as work-oriented with 
job skill training approaches to help bil-inguaX students. Most of 
the reports were descriptive studies which outlined the objectives 
and outcomes of a particular project, Two^ exceptions which related 
theory to practice were the San Antonio Independent School District 
project and the Educational Factors, ifnc. 1974 project. 



The San Antonio Independent School District prpjeQti^ describedi a 
three-year continuiom of instruction. \The multiple-yeiar fjunding was 
.focused on an elementary through secondary awareness and exploration 
career^development program. The project could provide an effective , 
m6der for planriing school-level programs^ in that achievement/ atti- 
tudes, and career education concepts were introduced into a school 
program in a bilingual approach. The links to. the parents and com- 
munity were seen to^be of value by the evaluator. Unfortunately/ 
no linkage to other public agency programs such as the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 was described. ' 

Most programs were described in a time frame of one -year funding. 
The evaluatidn data, therefore> is short-termed. If the C9.reer 
development concept is to be implemented, a longitudinal evaluation 
approach appears to be critical. A program's effective measure of 
success must be in terms of years, rather thaa month^\ 

The Educational Factors, Inc. study, was unique because of the se,y- 
eral products w^iich were completed, the process utilized to devQlop 
the products, and- the results of the research. The project was 
funded by USOE, Part I, Vocational Education /^en^ments of 1968, 
Public Law 90-576. It was aimed at a discrete language group- -the 
Spanish-spe&king—and was for a specific school-age. group, the ele- 
mentary-age child. The approadh used a n^lti-ethnic, nationwide ' 
advisory committee to develop criteria, validate theory basies, and 
review products. Combined with an eight state field test of the 
ma:terials approved by the Office of gM^riagement and Budget, the 
outcomes were seen to be very useful for the planner of bilingual 
•career and vocational education programs . 

JTwo sets of criteria emerged from the EFI project. -One dealt with 
the twelve factors necessary for the development of bilingual ma- 
terials within career education. The materials should: portray 

"xu^al life/work situations, reflect contemporary sex role models, 
be keyed to available experimental activities, encourage the use 
of a wide range of corimiunity resources, contribute to the develop- 
ment Qf a positive self-image,' be developmental in nature and not 
locked to sequential leaigping, develop, posit i*ve work attitudes, 
explore work habits, develop decision-making skills, promote stu- 
dent self-expression, rel?.te to specific, identifiable ^occupations, 
and relate to varying levels of occupa:tions within career clustj^ts. 

A second^et of criteria was developed as a guideline for the pre- • 
paration of materials for a sp'ecific language/ethnic group. - .Materi- 
aissp^epared in bilingual .format should: display all activities in ^ 
the milrt^^ setting, reflect the ethnic life style, deirton- 



strate upward mobility, use bilingual assessment instruments, de* 
velop criterion reference tests, observe ethn^ role models to be 
utilized, include a Vwide range of activities, use native language 
"personalities" where possible, make the materials "consiimablet" 
refer to mobility-assisting programs ,. and relate to occupations 
familiar to the students. • 

The development of thirty-six modules resulted in a standai'dized 
format that is suitable for the development ot other materials ^at 
a wide variety of grade levels. Similarly, ' the format lends itself 
to supporting career exploration activities as well as career 
exploration. . 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECTS 

Another source of information was the review of current vocational 
education funded projects fox 1976 arid 1977. While these were ori- 
ented to vocational training, the reports provided a view of the 
federal agency funding priorities ^or biling^atl projects. The 
summary reports indicated that similar numbers of program's and 
students were fundedr in each Qf the two years. 



Table 8. .Bilingual Vocational Training Projects Funded Under 
Part J, 1976-7719 



Year Number of Programs Funded Number of Students 



1976 22 , 1850 

1977 .. ■ . 22 2200 



The distribution of funded language projects closely .paralleled the 
national distribution ;of language groups in the United States. 



Table 9. Laflguage^Groups Funded .Under Part J ; Vocational Training, 
1976-7720 . , 



Language (a»*oups. 







1976 


- •T977- 


Spanish^ , > ^ . / 




12 


12' 


Chinese ; 




3 


s ■ 


French 




2 


1 


Indo-Chinese 




1 


2 


Russian 




1 


1 


Indian 




2 


2 


Italian ^ 




1 




Mixed (more than one language) 




• ■ .3 


4 



The projects were very distinctly related to vocational training 
elements and included pre-vocatioi\al skill development, English 
as a second language, vocational counseling and assistance in job 
placement. The occupational groups were diverse. They includeci, 
for example, mechanical, ^ office, pre-pro£essional law, medical,' 
and culinary areas. The projects were funded thrpughout the United 
States in both urban and rural settings. 

• . ■ . • 

The vocational education abstracts -of 1976 and 1977 did not define 
bilingualism. However, the conunon inclusion of English as a . 
Second Language (ESL) training suggest^ that the tJjrm focused on 
the limited and/ or non-English-speaking petson (called "bilingual" 
in the abstracts). 

The projects were funded to meet priorities ouUined in the January 

1'976 Federal Register . The priorities established from the 
Commissioner of Education at that time were to serve persons who " 
are unable to secure employment suited to their needs, interest, 
and abilities because they are of limited-English-speaking ability; 
to serve persons whp have left or completed elementary or secondary 
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school; and to provide training whigh Will increase the" trainee*s 
opportunities for required skilled employment. 

The examination of the. Part J abstracts suggested that the criteria 
'were met by the projects as funded. However, the projects relate 
tp a broader pattern of. career development and exist as limiteji/ - 
examples of ^a segment of a larger program. . , ' / 

DEPARTMENTS OF LABORi COMMERCE, ' . • V 

AND OTHER AGENCY PROJECTS . , / ^ ^ . \ 

Another source of da:t:a was ihe extensive fisports of the Department 
of Labor and Department , of Commerce. (Government studies aboumd. 
In fact, the statement, ".-.Puerto Ricans have been studied to 
death--not by policymaker4 ibut )iy social scientists ..." is probably 
appl^icable through all thevjpopulati-on groups which could be consid^ 
ereU limited or non-English spl^aking. ) 22 

The 1975 census data, the Department of Labqr's 1976 publications 
on occupational projiection.^ training data, and labor supply, etc., 
provide the datd utilized throughout this paper. 23 ^n assessment 
of this datk underscores the neisxi for a coordinated and planned 
career clevelopment effort focused on bilingukl persons. 

The characteristics of unemployment plus Idw- level .occupational 
patterns, dropout rates, and potential health patterns are common 
through the language groups. The factors which create these char- 
acteristics^^have isome common basis, namely,- language as a barrier 
to secure employment, lack of work experience, and a substandard 
education. It is to* these efforts that career development must be , 
directed. 

The mobility of much of the bilingual population compounds the 
problems of providing career education support to thqse children. 
The Puerto Ri can. migration to the marnlg.nd after World- War Il^'and 
the more recent return migration to^the island demonstrates the im- 
portance of the mobility factors In 1974, for example. 1,622,001 
Puerto Ricans t^^veled to and from the United States 

^ ■ ."- ' ■ 

From home bases in such diverse locations as Mexico, Florida, 
Texas and California, migrant workers are found throughout forty- 
eight of the fifty states. These' migrants provide essential hand 
labor for the preparation and harvest of crops. The educational 
needs of thi's population differ from those of our traditional nor\- 
mobile communities, e.g., literacy problems in two languages. The 



local school system is hard-pressed to meet the complex needs of 
''this population. 

Efforts of Title I, Migrant Education, have helped in the academio 
aspects of education for the rural migrant. The Elementary and 
Secondary. Education Act of 196,5, Tittle I and Title III, have^had ' 
impact in the urban are^s. However, students often do not stay in 
the system lotig enough to develop adequate pre-occupational skills 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECTS . 

. Both bilingual^ education and English as a. Second Language have 
proven to be viable educational approaches to assist in the acqui- 
sition of concepts necessary for success in school. Impetus for 
research in this field h'^s come from llNESCO. 25 current writers sue 
as Saville-Troike have, developed complete learning systems based 
on "the notion of basic instruction provided in the '*first language 
Shaw described bilingual education as the .process where basic ed- 
ucational concepts are taught in both English and the second lan- 
guage. The goals stated .by Shaw are to increase conceptual devel- 
opment and coiranunication skills, transfer learning from tjative' . 
language to English, and develop bilingual-bicultural children. 27 
Funding under ESEA Title VII has;" probably been the greatest single 
contribution factor to the development , of bilingual instructibn. 
Vhe ten years of Title VII funding has seen three patterns evolv- 
ing, these are programs that: ' - 

• initiate. instruction in the vernacular and gradually phase-oijt - 
that language as the student becomes proficient in English (th^-.; 
second language) ; ' 

• teach any or iall subject matter in two languages, e.g., Spanish, 
and .English. Not. only ;is the subject matter taught in two lan- 
guages, but instruction is maintained for both languages 
th roug hout the program 

• use,tw;d languages as a medium for instruction and include bi- 
cultur^l elements in the curriculum context and teaching ap- 
proaches, and the guidance techniques. 

\' ; 

An;,6lder and perhaps more traditional methodology of teaching 
English !to non-English speakers has utilized the nomenclature of 
English as a Second Language (ESli) . The instructional' approach of 
ESL utilizes a series of experiegicfes that cause the student to be- 
gin functioning in English. Instruction ^is usually conducted in 



small groups or "pull out'' classes. The goal is to produce a 
functional speaker of English. > 

^ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . \- 

Continuing disagreemejit exists on the effect of "bilingualism in ^ 
t^rms of career preparation of a limited or non-English-speaking 
child; Bilingual programs have received infcre'asing attention in . 
recent. years as witnessed in both educational joum^ls^^ and ^the 
general press.^^ Proponents have suggested that the child wl^pse 
native language is pther than English* must receive basic instruc- 
tion in' the native language, alternatively becoming functional in 
two languages-j-thus, bilingual. Others believe English should be 
selectively utilized as a unifying element for all Americans, 

Public schools tradiiiionaXly have provided instruction in English. 
TKe landmark loL? v. Nichols ^decision of 1974 changed this by de- 
claring the , opinion that students who do Hot speak English are 
denied a meaningful opportunity to participate in public educational 
programs. As a result of this decision*, education for limited 
and non-English-speaking students became a prime focus for educa- 
tors, special interest group>s and, bilingual persons. 

^fter years of experimental programs under Title VII, Bilingual 
Education became an integral part -of school prbgratns* With all of 
this attention, However, the needs of the limited and non-English- 
speaking child have not been affected dramatically. Career eduCa- 
'tion. in particular has lit^tle, if any, -bilingual ly oriented fnbdels. 
To move Career Education to the posture where successful instruction 

can be given to limited- and non-English-speaking ^students, . attention 
must be' given to the function of language. Language function is 
different from simply concept acquisition. When skills are bieing 
acquired, the language 'is used to provide depth meaning or the pur- 
pose behind the instruction. Therefore, language dominance becomes 
critical when designing bilingual nfiteriatls. ' 

Years of experience dn programs under Title Vir,BiiinguaJ. Education, 
jresulted in their becoming an integral *jpart of school programs. With, 
this attention, the needsi^of the bilingual child have not changed. 
However^ for those interested in Career education, attention must . 
be: given to the function of language which, in turn, defines the 
purpose in providing rnstructix>n-,in a given language. 

■ . . . i - ■' ■ . ' • 

Skocyzlas: C1971) suggested that both the presence of native language. 

speakers' in the home and the number of native language speakers in the 
family had a direct^ ^.ffect on the ^language dominance of a child. 
He established the st^engt^i of the language on a five point scale: 
(1) native language monolingual, (2) native language dominance. 



(3) bilingual, (4) English dominance, and (5) English monolingual. 
Skocyzlas raised a critical question, namely, how much and « what 
quality of language makes an individual bilingual? As the family 
member moves out into school, community and the world of work, an 
exposure to English creates the environment for the interface of 
two languages and two cultures. 

Another view of the effect of environment on language usage was de- 
veloped by Rios. His model suggested that a migrant family goes 
through a series of six adaptive stages of environmental transition 
in settling out of migrancy.^^ During ^liese environmental shifts, 
requirements of language 'also shift from non-English 'to Englis.h due^ 
to work influences Until the settled-out migrant is virtually bi- 
lingual by nei:essity.\ Table 10 illustrates the characteristics of 
these shif,ts. 

Language -is used to satisfy personal needs and world-pf-work re- 
quirements. The native language is used in the home environment;:, 
for interpersonal transaction, while English ; becomes tlie means for 
verbal, transactions related to job, shopping, and.cQntact with the 
school.; The parents ^ determine the extent . to Which tBe non-English 
language is us'ed in the home." The teacher determines the extent 
1:o which English is used in the school. ^ (See Table 11.) The im- 
portant poiiit is; to recognize the specific requirements of the 
environment which force the overlap of two languages. The educa^ 
tion of a . child of a bilingual 'family requires recognition of the 
impact of the environment an(i the use of language in the liome 
setting. . * , r . -■' "■^z ' ■ ' : 

■ \ . \ - . '■ ■■■ ^ . '■ , ■■■ ' ' \ " ; 

Rips, therefore,, suggested that bili'ngiaal education in tn^NSchool 
setting is in thie "overlap" areas where both; languages can Wa^used 
for the same purpose. He defined bilingual education in this con^ 
■text.: 

■ '\ : ■ ■" ■ . ' * - : \ 

, Bilingual education refers to the extraordinary efforts 
made .b)f a. school to meet the peculiar- needs of a student 
whose home environment uses a non-English language for ' 
communication. 54 . 

r ■ ^ ■ ..■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ^ ^ ■ ■ . . 

Implicit in this definition is the recognition that the non-English 
language is »used for social discourse related to the family unit 
and the affective domain. Concurr,entiy, the English language is 
concerned with social groupings larger than the family and the cog-, 
nit ive domain. The world of work, which provides -support for both 
the fiamily and th^ school, functions essentially in English. 



Table 10. Environmental Stages of Transition in Migrancy^S 





Stage 


Labor 
' Emphasis 


Characteristics 


Degree of 
Separation 


Language 
Dominance 


. I 


Agriculture 


Individual crosses bor- 
der to work. No- family. 
Informal housing or 
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setting. 


Individual 


Spanish 


II 


Agriculture 


Individual and frie^ds 
and/or relatives., 
Rural camp setting. 
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Individual 


8 Spanish 


III . 


"Agriculture ^ 

1. . 


1 ■ . ^. •■ . - » 

Individual with family. 
Ptiblic housing. Rural ^ 
community. 


Family 
group 


Spanish - 
ana 

English 


IV . 


;Vgri culture/ 

Occupation- 

ydcation 


Individual with family. 
Integrated housing. 
Secured by .family. ' t 


Family , 
group 


English A 
and 

Spanisl> 


V . 


r Occupations- 


Individual with family. 
Barrio,, pre-ghetto.^ 


Group , 


English 

with 

Spanish 


. VI 


Occupations 
Pre- 

professio^l 


Individual with family. 
Named ghetto. High 
density. 


Group 


Spanisji 

business 
and 

pleasure) 



Table 11. Home, School, and Community Language Matrixes 



Teacher ' Parent 
SPANISH . I BILINGUAL | ENGLISH 



HOME 



I 



Affective Domain 



SCHOOL. 



LARGER 
COMMUNITY • 



1. . ' 

I Cognitive Domain 



1 World^of, Work 



Students must be able to transmit concepts in this area in both 
languages and in both social settings. 



The extent to which English satisfies requirements is determined 
by "the teacher; the extent to which Spanish satisfies require- 
ments is determined by. the parents; the overlap, or area of true 
vbiMnguality, is determined by the parents and teachers with the 
r^iipport and assistance of the school administrators • 

de la Rosa suggested a four- step evolution which prepares the. 
student, for language instruction in the school while the school 
structure is being prepared to greet the child with a flexible 
program; " ^ / ' ' ' ^ ' 

. ■ . * ■ ' '■ 

1. the child's home environment— where native^ language is util- 

lized. 



2. 



the child's first venture into the school setting— where the 
^dominant language is used for basic instruction. 

a shift in the home and community — -where the language acqui- 
sition progresses and the child becomes comfortable, in two 
languages. " , 



4. the school 'setting- -where instruction in a second language Has ^ 
intensified. (Bilingual and ESLO'^^ * . " 

At this^ point, the student can move into a- bilingual program, a. 
regular English-based instructional program, or a skills acquisition 
career exploration program in. English. 

Using the Spanish- speaking migrant as the /example, de la Rosa en- 
visioned language as a tool and the, school as a workshop for devel- 
oping thiat tool. < . *. * 



CAREER EDUCATION PROJECTS , ; .. ^ 

Hoyt has stated that "The American system of^ublic and private 
education has been a major jfqrce in creating societal change. The 
rate of^societal change. . .has been greater -than the rate of change 
taking place witl^in the' education isy^tem .itself ."38 

Within this broad notation, career educatioij is generating great' 
expectations. These expectations are particularly noticeable ainong 
bilingual families as they become familiar with the notions of ^ 
"career education," "career development'^ and^^"career guidance,** > 

In assessing the needs of the bilingual family, it is often diffi- 
cult to) separate tKe teaching/ learning process of "career educa- 
tion" from the lifelong process concepts of "career development." 
Consequently, there is a requirement to view all guidance personnel- 
whether .professional counselors or classroom teachers--as "career 
guidance" personnel.* r 



The foregoing requires continual definition and re-definition of 
career education theory and terminology: Hansen suggested^ fuinction- 
al nomenclature which is necessary for researchers arid practitioners 
in career .education. She defined career development as 

a continuous lifelong person-centered process of devel-, 
opmental experiences; . . ^ 

• a focus on seeking, obta'ining,* and processing information 
about self (values, interests, abilities), occupational- 

. educational alternatives, life style and role options, 
and socio-economic and labor market trends; 

• a purposeful plan for reasoned decisions about work and 
■ its relation to other life roles with benefit tP self 
. and society .39 

* ■ . "■ * . • ■ ■ ' • • ' ■ . 

■ . '»•''' •..■, . • ' ' ■* > 
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Table 12. Bil ingual/Bi cultural 
Migrant Program^^ ^ 



Education, Intlroduction Into 



GOAL 
School Instruction 




Saville-Troike suggested that ESL "and bilingual educatidn are both 
concerned with the development of the total student: academically, 
socially, and psychologically. She stated: 

Both ESL ari4 bilingual education are concerned with stu- 
dents* cognitive, social, and psychological development. 
The ESL component takes primary, responsibility , for that 
part of learning tlia.t takes place through the medium of .^^ 
the English language, that require's English language 
skills for acquisition and expres^siori. 

Because Concepts learned in either language readily 
, transfer to expression in the other, as do such processes 
as reading, most instructional goals will be -general ones 
for a bilingual program, and not language-specific. In-r 
struction in both languages is aimed at the same ends. 
The language learning goal should be the shared one of 
■ balanced bilingualism^ — developing listenirig, speaking, \ , 
reading, and writing skills in . two languages ' 

Planners of career development programs must recognize both function 
of language aurid the school's role in use of language.' This would 
enhance the potential for succossf^in acquiring career education 
concepts. ^ 

Rios (1975), in his study of bilingual families, suggested that cultu 
and language are so intertwined as to make separation meaningless. 
As a consequence^ he suggested that schools must plan for the or- 
derly development of language skills (English) most suited for 
school-based instruction. Schools should not focus exclusively on 
student . development of an occupationally-oriented vocabulary but 
on vocabulary useful, in a variety of social -settings to insure that 
career education and development can be discussed in the home set- 
ting. The affective domain loading of career development can take 
place in the home language. The larger\world-of-work community 
outside the home conducts its, cognitive -domain business in English! 
'The-;sciio6l does not have to be all things to all people in all 
lah^guagi^s. To serve as a language bridge is sufficient. 

This approach extends the simplistic Salazar and Christiansen - 
model. English becomes critical to introduction Of career explor- . 
ation and experience concepts. 

This focus on process has application* when bilinguality is* included 
in the field of study. Without economic stability and fundamental ^ 
language competency, the bilihgual person is preempted from planning 
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for a meaningful future. As has beei^ suggested,/ language and life 
I . stylp play a key part in the ability of the bilingual person to 

assimilate and personalize the affective areas of seeking, obtain- 
ing. and processing information. 

/ The broader concepts of career developmient theory alsp are in evo- 

lution. The definitions draw heavily on psychology and sociology 
taxonomies.. Gilli described the theories as: 

• the trait-and-factof theory, which attempts to match 
, personal traits to j(ib traits; 

• the psychological theory, in whxch the person's psycho- 
logical make-up is viewed as tlie basis for career choice 

- and development; 

. ■ - the developmental theory, which sees the individual's 

• vocational development as one part of his or her total 

J personal development; 

•> the situational theory, -which holds tl^at the actual 
environment in which the person finds liimself or her- 
self is the basis for career develppmejit ,^2 

1 He stated that the^e^ theories are not mutually exclusive, nor are 
they contradictory, . ye viewed the synthesis o^t developmental and 
situational theories^ as the most commonly accepYed. It is . certainly 

easier to describe careerjdevelopment for bilingiials in those terms. 
The .person with .a limi^d- or non-English backgr6und' tends to be 
more locked into an immediate environmental respi^nse than J.s the 
: English speaker. Thus choices or options* are livinited: Whereas 
career awareness is typically explored in the Elementary grades, 
this experience may never occur^f or the bilingual. Awareness and 
career decisions Jiay be totally interrelated in response to eco- 
nomic realities. ' 

It is important to see the*^*everse of this situation. The preoccu- 
pation with job, health and^the immediate future creates an atti- 
tude where careers, job recmirements and skill acquisition becpme 
an excellent vehicle for introducing basic^ educational skills. 
Inter-American Research Associates are rejjorted to have found' farm 
workers selecting employment and housing as the most critical prob- 
lems confronting them43 yThe fourth most selected problem is wages 
and work benefits. This/i/s representative of a number of 3uch re-. 
, search studies. The bilingual vocational education program funded 

under Part J had a positive response on the part of the pgirticipants. 
The combination of immediate attention to pre^- vocational and skill 
need's presented in acceptable language is helpful to the participant. 
Unfortunately, research to date has not 'provided hard data to subr 
stanti ate what must remain as "educated guesses" and suppositions. 

.c ■ : - . ; ■ -26- ■ ^ 
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The educational affects of learning, when career education activir 
ties are us^d as the vehicle, have not been well studied, ^ Bhaerman 
described this research as being In its lnfancy,44 Limited studies 
described by Bhaerman and Enderlein^^ suggest a statistically posi- ' 
tive relationship in academic Subjects when career, education con- 
cepts are integrjated into the regular curriculum. However, no re- 
search is reported on career education projects foo: bilingual . 
students, an unfortunate gap.: 

L/y^GUAGE DOMINANCE AND CAREER 
EDUCATION STUDIES 

A summary of current research required developinig a unique data 
configuration.. . We .have , examined language acquisition and language 
i^nstmction. The role of schools and the emerging place of career 
education also have been examined. As a result, three concepts are 
apparent: langiiage dominance varies from individual to individual 
and from grade level to grade level; the child from a bilingual^ 
, f^ily is generally more socially mature than a child from a mono- 
lingual family; and adults' have a . more urgent requirement for 'English 
acquisition than do children?" ' r 



Table 13. 


Bi 1 i ngual Student Language Domii 
Career Education Requi rements^^ 


nance in Relation to 




Student 
Grade Level 


Career Education 
Activity 


Language 
Dominance 


•10: -12 ' 


Skill 
Development 


ENGLISH 
Society dominant 


7 - a 


Exploration . 


ENGLISH and OTHER ' 
both equally ' , 


K - 6 


Awareness 


ENGLISH, or OTHER ^ 
Family dominant 



At the lower elementary grades, either English or a different family 
language is suitable for the general information associated with 
"awareness .Significant information can be presented by either 
the school or the parents without affe'cting the clear understanding 
of the child. - 

At the intermediate grade levels ass'ociated with the 'ii^ore specific 
activities of career exploration, significant information must be, 
developed by the school in both English and the home language.' ' V 
Children must be able, at this stage, to communicate effectively 
with both the school and their limited-English-speaking parents. * 
At this point, the holding power of the. school is severely challenged 
by the world of work if the family is having economic problems/ that 
could be alleviated by the child's employment . For the child of a - 
family in more favored economic circumstance^T^career exploratibn^ 
activities frequently bring students and their parents, close to- 
gether. In either case, bilingual materials and information arfe 
most important. 

Socijal maturity affects the manner in which children react to 
activities and information related to career education. The follow-- 
ing table notes t^e differences between the social maturity of a ' 
child from a monolingual -English and a bilingual hom$: 

■ ^ ■■ _ 1 : — : . • : . . 

Table 14. Student Social Maturity Comparison Relation to 
Careen Education Requirements47 f 



School : 
Grade Level 



Career Education 
Activity 



/ maturity Comparison 
English Bilingual 



10 "Xl 
7 - 9 
K - c6 



Skill Development 
Exploration 
Awareness 



Normal v Above 

Above Below* 
* Normal : Above 



* Age and grade levels at which- schools lose holding power for most 
bilingual students, especially those of disadvantaged families. .. 

This table reflects the different pressures on a child who comes 
from an EnglisJi-s^peaking family and a child whose family speaks 
janother language and, as a consequence, is frequently less favored 
econtiniically . 
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At almost all points in their school career, childten of a bilin- 
gual family may he expected to have social maturity patterns dif- 
ferent from those of the child of a monolingual English-speaking 
family. . 

Adults become aware and explore career opportunities in a manner 
similar to .children in a schbol setting. The differences resulting 
from the varying status of adults are noted in Table 15. 

For:^adults, the awareness process" frequently is begxin by a social 
agency and not by individuals themselves. Therefore, it may re- 
quire both English and the other home language as soon as the pro- . 
cess starts. For the adults, mastery of English appears to precede 
successful exploration of career options as well as successful 
skill development .This major difference between the needs of the 
child in school and the adult" or school dropout frequently has been 
overlooked. This has been the cause of the failure of many plans 
for improvirtg the econbrhic well-being of members' of rainotity, non- 
English-speaking families. ^ ' 



Table 15. Adult Comparison of Career Education Options an 
quirements of Monolingual and BiringuaT Adults^ 



Re- 



Career Education 
Activity 



Training .Language Requirement 
Source . ^ Monolingual Bilingual 



' Special , 
Bilingual 
Requirement 



■ Skii; 
Development 



Community 
College 

Adult 
Education 
. OJT* 

Proprietary 
Institutions. 



English English " Language 
Improvement* Precedes 

Skill Mastery 



.Exploration Public Agencies English 

j5chools Improve- 
InduBtry ment* 



Other N/A 
Language 



Table 'IS-^C^Hnued) 



DJT = On the Job T;-aining provided ;by all sources - public and ' 
private 

+ = Speci^alized vocabulary in English 
N/A = Not ^i^plicable £oj non-English speakers. Normally the 

mechanism for self improvement has to be started by society, 
not the non-English speaking individual.- 
Note: Bilingual education of any kind, including career education, 
■ „requires concept assessment of the individual and of the- 
career. Career education, to be affective, must provide a 
match. . , 

CURRENT PROGRAM FUNDING ^ 

The current pattern of funding is focused on differences between 
groups. That is, where an identifiable population or subgroup has 
a unique characteristic or need, then a formalised category is es- 
tablished and^funding is provided to research, study and alleviate 
the n^eds of the group. This^ approach to dollar allocation has 
historical roots back to the post-Wof Id War II era when vocational 
education became the target of fed^^ral program dollars. Several 
years later dramatic program, expansion, "involving first ;the National 
Defense Education Act of 19^8 and^ later ESEA monies, Vreate4 ^ • 
patchwork of ^int^^rrelated service ^ programs and agencies Each of 
the agencies established its own unique guidelines and regulations. 
The. Departments of Labor, Defense; Iriterior, and HEW*, and virtually 
every other federal- agency, have educational and training require- 
ments for l^oth its employees and recipient citizen clients. The 
various programs within;a single agency are uncoordinated and unre- 
lated. For clients, this frequently results in confusion. that is 
compounded when they are. served by more than one agency. 

"Bilingual persons, particularly, the limited- or non-English-speaking 
persons Struggling to find their /way in a. predominately English- 
speaking woxid, haye difficulty in locating an isolated program de- 
signed' to .me^t their needs. Programs developed by different agen- 
cies of the government and/ or different departments of the same 
branch do not coordinate their "diffusion and dissemination" activ- \ 
ities^ The consequence is the frequently noted inability of the 
program to find a client-. . . 




Whil'e isolated experientes will benefit the individual in, a given 
situation, the experience should rejate to a sequence of social 
experiences available on a continuing basis,. Within our system of 
government, th^ function of training traditionally has been separ- 
ated from .education. Although these distinctions -have long since 
lost meaning, the friction of such separation continues. / 

Using history and contemporary profeleras as touchstones, basic 
learning skills have' been th^ focus of education so that a fvmction- 
ing, literate citizen could be a contributing ihembel: of the nation. 
This attitude traditipnally has placed education and educators out- 
side, pel fctics.. At the same time, attention lia^ been- given to the 
young emeTg4^ng citizen. . - i, * ^/ 

The' problems related to upgrading the economic system and maintain- 
ing the ongoing pattern of operation were assigned to other agencies; 
defense and military tasks to th^ Department of Defense, and unem- 
..ployment Q:nd l,abor problems to the Department of Labor. *The pro- 
blems of matching program and client are compounded when education . . 
provides some of the necessary community support. Edircation- tra- 
ditionally, is separated, from tlie more politically sensitive agen- 
cies, such as the Department of Labor. A consequence of the separa- 
tion frequently is pfdgrams funded by different agencies that over-, 
lap in purpose but are uncoordinated in operations. 

In the dramatic growth of our nation, subtle social distihctioAs of 
position, education,, and wealth -have become maj 02*' issues. The voices 
of minorities have become the concern of the majority. In all this 
change, the traditional agency roles have come together in a^blend . 
which has made definition more difficult. For, example, the largest 
single training-education^ agency in our coimtry today is the ' 
Department of-Defense. The Armed Forceps sanction utilizes precisely 
. prescribed teaching techniques, very comprehensive teaching materi- 
' als and an efficient evaluation system to train and monitor over a 
million and a half enlisted personnel in specialized' skill areas. 
In addition, recruit training, officer acquisition* traii>ihg, pro- 
fessional development training, and flight training -are also an in- . 
tegral-part of the armed forces training system; The. military is 

both an educational and a training agency. ^ ^ 

"•» ,■ . • ■ ... » . ' 

The Department of Labor, with its many programs, provides educa- 
tional services such as Job Corps- ESL classes. The: merging of 
education and training allows for new cooperative activities to . 
serve population groups. The traditional concept of education prp^ 
vided by educators and training provided by labor is obviously out- ^ 



dated. The question of how to develop a .systematic linkage of agen- 
cies concerned with a . common client must be raised. The niew pattern 
must be one of cooperation and coordination. 

Agency linkage usually brealcs down due to. time and space factors. 
Schools, operate on a September to June; calendar. -The Department of ' 
Labor utilizes a July to June period corresponding td budgetf peri- 
ods. Local agencies ea^ch have unique budget periods; each provides 
specialized programs focused on vWhat is perceived to be a unique 
client. Linkage becomes difficult when these artificial -designa- 
•t ions, are made;; The bilingual client is out of l^armony with these 
agencies whicjj,7rt^^^ prepare to meet the needs of migrant workers 
and their fanlilfes ion a schedule dictated, by weather , harvest dates, 
and political v^fe^sure (all factors outside th^ influence of "either 
the client or the agency). Table 16 displays the relation of agency 
activity to client mobility. Tlie possibil:^ty of agency linkage to 
serve the rural migrant is remote unless deliberate and careful 
preplanning^occurs in the non-impacti6n period. 

Table 16. rMigkf^^ in Relation to Agency Servicers 



Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept>Oct 

X>rop-induced labor v - ; , " 

.^i^^quirement^ period X---- : «-X 

Migrant mobile- period X — — . — X 

Sqhool calendar School session/ Surnmer school/ School session 

Labor Dept . Funding ' , * 

Period -^r, Old funding New funding 



A similar problem, occtfrs\ in regard to^spatial characteristics. 
The migrant relates to geographically separiited environments, per- 
haps as many as: six a year. ; The school; district concerned with 
reading XevelsV skill attainment, credits acquired to reach gradu-.* 
ation, ^and the like, has a problem. of meeting student needs because 
the school patterns do not match the characteristics of the, migrant 
student, Thus^ the. time-space characteristics of bilingual students 
are ;a critical problem for individual agencies In terms of link-". 
^g6>/ the problem is compounded i * 



A review of selected agency s.truct\nies is necessary when a coimnoiv- 
client/recipient is Used as the basis for comparison. 



School agencies provide a variety.of programs with a vocational or- 
ientation. State pl^ns for vocational education outline Vocational 
oriented school acitivities with both an annual and "a 5-year plan. 



Input is solicited from schools, often including surveys and ques- 
tiqnnaires from teachers and students, data from state labor de- 
partment sources, and an array of demographics, all in an attempt 
to define the population to bjjpserved. The plans evolve with 
sta^tewide committee or task force staff involvement* The final . ' 
impressive dbcximient utilized is submitted to. the USOE to secure 
funding for vocational education programs 

A review of four state plans (Oregon, California, Washington and. 
Colorado) revealed that language needs of students were not. included 
to secure funds for limited English-speaking students. The vocation- 
al education plans are systematic and, with some modification, could 
be revised to include such data. ' . 



A review of the four plans showed them to be .mainly of a narrative, 
o%jective-based formats However, the needs of bilingual clients 
are not identified.. The plans generally do not specify client 
ne^ds to a satisfactory degree where program decision could be de- 
veloped in direct relation to those needs. . ^ 

Neither state vocational education nor career education plans focus 
on bilinguality or the more complete pattern o£ career development 
for [the bilingual population. There is little or no attention given 
to iinkage with other training efforts in the^tates in either the' 
public or private^ sectors . There is no apparent policy guidance at 
the federal of state levels to insure that agencies of government 
cooifdinate career educ:^tion program planning. Unless this guidance 
is :^orthcQaBing^ we will continue to see piecemeal development of 
career pro-ams that will not adequately serve the needs of th^ 
monolingual English-speaking child, much less the bilingual' child. 

ptliejr public agencies outside the ^ield of education have focused 
on' the needs.-- of the bilingual person and, although individual pro- 
grams display excellent ^planning to meet the n^eds of limited"^ 
non-English speakers, continuity is lacking. ' • 

The Department of . Labor jprovides extensive program funding through 
whic^l local, county and state agencies can develop . apprenticeship 
programs, employer training, and a variety of employment and train- 



ing programs. In 1975, for example, there were 431 GETA prime 
sponsors at regional and local levels providing funded programs. 
CETA ftinding allows for some flexibility in training persons. A • 
description of some of the po3sible uses of CETA funds includes: 

• Outreach to make needy persons aware of available 
; employment and training services 

\ • Assessment of individual needs, interests, and poten- 
tial; referral .to appropriate jobs or training; and, 
follow-up to help' new workers stay on the job 
Orientation, counseling, education, and classroom skill 
training^ to help people prepare for jobs or qualify for 
betteixjobs . . ■ , - * 

- Subsidized . on-the-job training 

• Allowances to support trainees and their families and 
for :Tieeded services, such as child care ^and medical aid 

• Labor market information and job redesign to open up 
positions for employment and training program graduates 

• Transitional public service jobs ' 

• Special programs for groups such as Indians, migrants, 
persons with limited English, ex«of fenders, and youth. 50 ._ 

CETA guidelines urge linkage with other agencies. Linkage infers 
a communication process which focuses on the common needs of clients 
and possible joint and combined efforts. However, this communica- 
tion process usually breaks down as soon, as the orientation of prime 
sponsors is completed. 

The Job Corps has been designed as a total experience to include 
24-hour residential living to assist youth who are economically 
'disadvantaged and who have either poor -educational i'ecord's or are 
nor attending school. 51 

The intent of Job Corps has been to provide educational experiences,; 
counseling, social and vocational skills, and ancillary services. 
Assistance'^il's provided in job placement at the conclusion of the . 
program. In a typical year (1974) 63,300 students were in sixty- 
one Qenters. . During that same year, 25,000 were placed in jobs . 
Job Corps utilizes a variety of training and educational techniques 
at the discretion of the subcontractor. However, guidelines spell 
out the requirements fpr language usage. ESL and' tutorial assistance 
is provided ^or the development, of basic occupational skills . The v 
residential setting breaks the traditional environmental transition 
thrusting the participant into a controlled, dual language setting 
at an accelerated rate.^^ 



ERIC 



An example of ^ a cooperative; effort of USOE^ and DOL'^ is the Work In- 
centive Program (WIN) which helps Aid, to Families With .Dependent 
Children (AFDC) recipients, to receive pre-employment services, job . 
referrals, subsidized employment and other supportive services. 
In 1975, .586,000 participants were, registered with WIN. > 

Many Department of Labor programs 'are administered at the state 
level. Such activities as Employment Security and Farm Labor Off- 
ice are federal dollars transformed into state practice. 

Throughout the review of thesie programs, terms such as education > 
counseling, and skill training have reinfo'rced the notion that tra- 
ditional distinctions between education and training are gone^ What 
is not evident is the cooperative venture of education, labor and 
the private sector in focusing on the needs -of the bilingual client. 
Agencies must come to see that each has a part in the total career 
picture of the individual, and- that the common goal Is to supports 
the person who is confronted with a constantly changing environment. 
This ds a major undertaking. Few models exist. The military has 
managed successfully to orient, tra^in^ and retrain for many years. 
An encouraging note is the recent linkage of USOE and the Department 



^fD^fense in the~exSniirati^^ training materials of the 

military to determine applicability to secondary and post-secondary 
education. ■ ' 



MODEL FUNDED PROGRAMS 

Nyssa, Oregon Community Services 



for mi- 
health, 
compre- 



An intriguing model is the Nyssa community services program 
grant families. In this small community in eastern Oregon, 
education and labor agencies have cooperated to provide , a . 
hensive service package to rural farm workers. The program demon- 
strates that linkage is possible. However, the process must be 
set in motion in the larger arena. Agencies must agree on common 
goals. ; 

The definition of bilinguality and career dev^^lopment must be ex- 
plored. A T rmi ted-EngI Ish or non-English speaking person cannot 
set the structure in motion. The structure must yield and respond 
to the individual.^ 

Strength of program: Interagency linkage. 
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Bangor, Maine Human Services 
Training Consortium 



A cooperative endeavor of universities and community colleges to 
provide academic course work and field e^qperience for French- 
speaking bilingual adults is demonstrated through this program. 
The program assists in skill development and provides credential- 
ing to allow the participants to. move readily into entry-level 
jobs in human services occupations, particularly gerontology. 

This program builds from the realities of life experiences and 
language base of the older students in establishing course. offer- 
ings (ESL% forv>xample) . This is a facet of career development 
which occurs too infrequently.^^ 

Strength of program: Training of adult members of the community ^ 
to. serve within the. community. 

New York City^ Bilingual Vocational 
Program to Train Chinese Chefs 

This urban-based program utilizes ESL, culinary skill training . 
plus field experience with cooperating restaurants to prepare, 
one hundred trainees ofl^erja* twenty- four -week period. The goals of 
the program are clearly defined and the evaluation criteria are 
described; as efficiency iAi . culinary skills, quality of culinary 
product, outreach xx>^ coopferating community and results in place- ^ 
ment of trainees. ^ ^ 

The evaluation process Is stronger than in many vocational educa- ^ 
tion programs. vThe program design incorporates the' criteria and. 
projected outcomes in .a clear and concise manner; an excellent 
prototype for similar programs. 56 - ; . ' 

Strength of p^gram: Linkage to the community and the evaluation 
process . , » * , 

^ ■ - / 

Pine Ridg/Post, South Dakota * 
Secondary Bilingual Vocational' 
Education Program 

Limited- and non-English-spe^aking individuals are selected to learn 
the construction ^rade.' SkillecLuIndian persons . serve as instruct- 
ors in training participants iryMiool. usage., the preparation of con- 
crete, framing, electrical and finish caiTpentry. The' work experi- 
ence is the^ construction of the tribal headquarters and a new school. 



The Pine Ridge Program uses^^ Indian role models and a practi cum with 
a high level of identification with the final product. The concept 
of selecting participants from within the community, in this case 
the Indian community, and providing the training to become effective 
contributors to the community is excellent. 

Training programs often utilize unskilled or semi-skilled labor to 
complete a project of value to the community without attention given 
to the outcome of the individual participants. The Pine Ridge pro- 
gram for vocational training serves both the participant and the 
commurtity.S' . 

Strength of program: Work experiences which benefit the individual 
and serve the community. 

Yakima, Washington School District 
Migrant Opportunity Center 

The Washington state Vocational Education Program excludes 'data on 
the migrant student population. ■ The state plan does not provide 
for service to migrant students^ Yet a functional model program 
funded by Title Ij, Migrant Education^.exists. The MOC program util- 
izes career -exploration Cbilingual)*y career coXmsQling (bilingual), 
work experience (English) , ESL instruction and tutorial assistance 
to pull previous, dropouts back into high school progTa^ns. 

"** ■ ' ♦ , ' . • 

The migrant teenager is commonly working instead of attending 
school. The program utilizes the lure of regular income through 
work experience and the attractiveness of a General Education Di- 
ploma or high school diploma to attract and hold studen^. This 
program offers an ijiteresting model ojf language utilization and de- 
sign to meet the specific needs of the bilingual client. Some 
sixty students are enrolled. * ' 

Strength of program: „ Full range of: services and use of language 
in the educational process. 



CONCLUSIONS ' : 



The following conclusions are drawn from this review of research. ? 
Underlying all of them is the reality that no career anjl vocational 
development programs have been reviewed which utilize language, * ' 
social maturity and continuity. over the age spans of children; : 



youth and adults. . All the conclusions in fact ,> ai:e elements of 
th^t total package which must yet be developed^ * 

1. Language is a critical factor in planning specific career edu- 
cation programs for limited- and non-English-speaking persons. 
Awareness . and exploration must be presented in a vernacular 
readily assimilated by the ypunger child. The use of native 

. language,' plus introduction of English at an appropriate time, 
is most important. ' 

For youths and adults, the press of world-of -work requirements 
creates a need for an early and systematic presentation of 
English as it relates to pre-vocational •skill development . 

2. Children of bilingual, families , where two languages are criti- 
cal for survival, will demonstrate distinctive, generally more 
adult, social maturity characteristics. These factors pld^e a 
requirement on the schools.^rl^o utilize a practical and experi- 
mental vehicle for leamirij^ basic skills. Career education is 
the logical approach for socially mature students regardless o 
language . 

3. The school system loses its "holding power", on^ bilingual child 
ren during the seventh through ninth grades when the child is 
physically able to satisfy unskilled requirements of the world 
of work. It is at this level that career exploration should 
be introduced. * 

4. Career-related materials in bilingual format. are virtually non 
■existent. Pre-yocational and vocational skill development ^ma- 
terials are available. Career cojJiareness and exploration mater 
ials have not been developed. Limited criteria have been iden 
tified in this area. ^ 

5. State and local planning of ^career^ and vocattpnal education, 
bilingual education, and migrant educatioi\.^ have' 'not been coor- 
dinated. "Th^clients for many of these pi'ogaramV have the same 
characteristJts, particularly if they cOmgi^ f^om^ families ndt 
properly identified as handicapped. j 

6. Interagency linkage has not occurred iti support of the bilin- 

. gual person. Labor, education, and other public ag6nc:^s ^lack 
a jsystematic approach for jointly identifying and serviflcgi^the 
b/lirigual indiviaual. ^ " ^ 



7. 'Definitions of bilinguality have not been developed uniformly 
by the various agencies serving the , limited- and non-English- 
speaking person. . 



8/ The concept of career dev^ippment hajs not been fully explored 
as it rebates to the bilingual individual; ^ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The review of research suggests the following fecomraertdatiops for 
further development o£ career education support of bilingual 
families: ». 

It is veaormended that biZingiiat ocxx^0en '^coDareneas" 
materials J grades K~6 and bilingual atireer "exploration" 
* . materials^ gx^des K~7^ be developed aonai4rrently in terms of 

• career education concept^ development , 

• languages appropriate for student and/or parents, , 

• ^the environment of the bilingual family. 

The bilingual family ^nd its children, whether or not they are 
disadvantaged, require support that reinforces complete communica- 
tion within the family setting. Because the bilingual family fre- 
quently is isolated from the, Jarger, monolingual English-speaking 
community, it is necessary tcrlink awareness and exploration directly 
in order to give the family an opportunity to make' decisions re- 
garding their courses of action. /.^ ' ^ 

It is recommended that the sociatyjiiat of a^child from 

a bilingual fmriily be determined befdre the chi^ld is en- 
couraged to explore the world of wprk^ 

The child of a bilingual family frequently has experienced the 
pressures of the adult social world, including the world of work, 
long before the child of a monolingual Englishrspeaking family. 
Concepts of loye, sharing, woi^^ scheduling, programming, nurturing, 
and belonging are frequently more developed in the child of a bi- 
lingual family, particularly if the family is disadvantaged. The 
hard decisions! of the adult world are/ required of th6 "bilingual" 
child at a fairly early age. 
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. It is reoormended that the ^nioldyf^" ability of the schools 
■ serving bilingual students be de^mrined before career ed- 

■ucation programs are introduced or infused into regular 
■\ school programs . 

, - ^ \ \ /\ 

There is a ^wide variety of patterhs of school dropout of children 
of bilingual families. Skill development prograins in high schools 
are of limit^ community - value if a disproportionate number /of 
children are^rop{)ing out at the junior high school levels. / This . 
pattern of investment is .observable in many areas, parti curkjfc^ly in 
the Western United States where the preponderant bilingual families 
are Spanish-speaKing "farm migrants. : ^ 

■it is recommended that bilingual career education programs 
be developed with the needs of both students and their 
parents in mind. 

Since children may be learning career concepts ^with materials in 
either language, it is important that they be able to discuss fca- 
reer options with their parents. ConverseXy, ; .it is Important that 
parents perceive the .nature of student learning^ and in the same 
manner, parents can learh^. While their children ^re learning,"^ 
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